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ABSTRACT 



In-service education for Adult Basic Education (ABE) teachers is a 
relatively new developnent, and the teachers need to understand the 
students' Motivation in taking the courses. A brief review of the 
literature shows that the majority of students attended classes for 
reasons other than course content. Data gathered in Georgia to examine 
the discrepancies between ABB students* goals and the teachers* 
perceptions of these goals revealed significant differences. Teachers 
gave f St ranking to a desire to learn, which students ranked third. 
**To m. e my family proud of me" was ranked seventh by teachers and 
fourtli by students; "to get a better Job" was ranked tenth by teachers 
and fifth by students; and "to pass the high school test" was ranked 
eighteenth by teachers and sixth by students. Some implications of 
these differences are discussed, and it is concluded that the teacher 
needs to understand the students' motives in order to modify the program 
so that the desired objectives will be reached. 
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In-servlct education for Adult Basic Education (ABE) teachers Is a 
relatively new developnent, characterized largely by short-term Institutes 
at the national, regional, and state levels. While there have been training 
programs at these three levels, there are no existing In-servlce 
training models for ABB teachers at the local level with specific emphasis 
on factors related to adult participation in education. 

ABB teachers need to un''>rstand the factors that Immediately cause 
disadvantaged adults to part .:lpate In educational experiences, and, 
more specifically, they need to know how to organize and adjust loamlng 
experiences In view of the reasons that prompt participation. 

Sheets and omers found that "over two-thirds of these students 
attended night classes for reasons other than course content. They 
expected, for example, to make friends, to get away from the house, to 
learn some kind of escape experience."^ Houle has observed that pfople ' 
who participate In adult education do so for a variety of reasons.^ 
After ejq)lorlng the nature of participation, he concludes that three 
orientations seemed to prevail: orientation toward (a) activities, 
(b) goals, and (c) learning. 

The activity-oriented person participated primarily because &dult 
education was an event that was more acceptable than other alternatives 
he had available to him. In other words, the adult student wanted 
something to do, and adult education was available. For him. It may 
have been a form of socializing. The goal -oriented participant was 
enrolled in adult education primarily because he wanted to reach some 
particular end which he saw as desirable, such as acquiring some 
particular skill or intellectually mastering some subject area. 
Participants who were learning oriented tended to see education as a 
continuous process, as an end in itself. 

Sheffield later refined the three basic orientations of Houle *s 
formulation into five classes that he termed "learning," "desire for . 
sociability," "personal goals," "societal goals," and "need fulfillment."^ 
One of the research limitations of this approach is the difficulty of 
placing a participant into one of these orientations. It is possible 
that an adult participates in educational experiences with multiple 
orientations, none of which necessarily predominates over the others. 

Some areas of Ingham's study are similar to Sheffield's.^ Ingham 
investigated the reported "leisure satisfaction" of his respondents and 
found four types, three of which appeared to be compatible with 
Houle 's three orientations. His study was conducted to test techniques 
that would provide an efficient and objective measurement of the extent 
to which adults engage in educative behavior and to test one possible 
explanation of why some adults engage more extensively than others do 
in educative activities. 
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Vemer and Booth state that adults are inpelled to seek fui .her 
learning by their awareness of a need for knowledge or skills to 
solve problems or by a desire to enhance their personal developnent. 
While this awareness of educational needs aay have led sone adults to 
participate in an educational activity, their Motivation need not 
necessarily be to learn. Participation in adult education aay arise 
froa social needs unrelated to learning. 

In the Johnstone study, participants were asked to tell in their, 
own words how they first caae to enroll in an adult education course.^ 
A Majority recalled so«e kind of occupational reason. About thirty- three 
percent Mentioned preparation for a new job, for the first job after 
leaving school, for a new job to replace one already held, or for 
vocational training encountered either upon entry into or discharge 
froM the anwd forces. Another group, about 20 percent. Mentioned 
additional training in a line of work they had already entered. About 
one participant in ten recalled soMe change in faaily status r.hat 
proMpted his or her first ventures into continuing education. TaMily 
expansion and the lessening of faaily responsibilities were given as 
reasons about equally often. The Main reasons people roMOMbered for 
first enrolling in courses, then, were preparation for new jobs, advance- 
Ment in present jobs, relationships with other people, and changes in 
sutus or co^>osition of their fsMilies. 

Nany of these studies did not refer to ABE students; however, it 
can be ajsuMed that disadvantaged adults would possess, in addition to 
needs and drives unique to thoM, Many of the saMe huMan drives that 
proMpt other adults to participate in an educational experience. 

Students' Motives vs. Teachers' AisuMPtions 

Too 01 ten discrepancies exist between ABE students' reasons for 
participation in ABE classes and teachers' perceptions of these 
reasons. Data gathered in Middle Georgia revealed such differences 
between these two groups. 7 One can assuMe that the differences would 
be equally sharp in any school systeM in which the teachers of ABE 
classes are drawn priMarily froM the ranks of eleMentary and secondary 
schools. The operational significance of such differences should be 
incorporated into any in-service education prograM for ABE teachers. 

Items that received the highest ranking by students in the 
Georgia study are as follows: 

Ranked 1. I want to Make hOMe better. 

Ranked 2. I want to be a better citizen. 

Ranked 3. I want to learn. 



Ranked 4. I want to Make my family proud of Me. 



lUmked S. I want to get a better job. 



Ranked 6. I wanted to pass the high school test. 

Teachers' rankings differed. A coiparison of the two leads to suggestions 
of practical st^ps that teachers can take to incorporate students* 
Motives into courses. In the following discussion of four of tlie 
Motives, students* ranking is indicated with the letter "S"; teachers* 
ranking, with the letter 'T*. 

To Learn (Ranking; S/3; T/1) . Students gave a lower ranking to 
a general deuire to ieam than tiie teachers did in the Middle -Georgia 
area. The significance of this gap lies in two different, but related, 
factors in organizing or guiding learning experiences for any group of 
disadvantaged adults. 

That both teachers and students listed this causal agent aaong 
the highest-ranking factors reveals that both groups perceivo learning 
as a Major route to the aChieveMent of other iMportant life goals. The 
students are in the classrooM because they accept this fact. The 
teachers have (and apparently in the Middle-Georgia area they realise 
it) a strong causal agent to help their efforts. 

Taking advantage of an adult's Motivation to learn could include 
exposing hiM to the benefits of governMent, as well as to the duties 
and responsibilities it engenders. Teachers could distribute infonu- 
tion on social security; Medicare; and local, county, and state health 
and welfare agencies. These Materials Might be used as the basis fbr 
reading and writing practice and for group discussion. 

To Make My PaMily Proud of Me (Rankint; S/4; T/7) . The strength 
of fsMily ties and the influence of laMily attitudes and pressures are 
revealed in the ranking students gave to this itsM. How does a teacher 
respond to this force in shaping an educational experience? What 
Makes a faMily "proud" of one of its MeMbers? How does a teacher 
translate this awareness into specific goals for the individual? 

Pirst, it is likely that any achieveMent that is specifically 
recognized by the teacher of the school systeM will help. Passing 
the General Educational DevelopMent (GBD) test, winning a certificate 
in any of various crafts or occupational skills, receiving special 
citations froM the school, the teacher, or one's classMates are all 
tools that the ABE teacher has available to relate specific classrooM 
content and activities to Motivational factors the individual has 
already declared to be iMportant to hiM. 

Secondly, helping the student increase his ability to conninicate 
with other people May show up in the forM of the student's iMproved 
relations with his faMily. Greater precision in the use of words; 
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increased sensitivity to the moods, needs, and interests of others, 
with a consequent lessening of the emphasis the student places on his own 
interests; awareness of specific steps that can be taken to knit the 
family unit more closely together, such as effectively budgeting the 
family income, regularly planning some activities that most families 
can do together, or providing for other family members to air their 
problems, frustrations, hopes, and anxieties are activities and 
accomplishments that can lead a student's family to be proud of him. 

The successful ABB teacher will, therefore, stress the factors 
that lead to improved communication with one's family and that increase 
the contribution that one can make to family stability and growth. 
Important though external recognitions such at certificates and 
diplomas may be ^-hey are of secondary importance to the basic 
strengthening ot ^4mily ties. 

To uec a Better Job (Ranking; S/5; T/10). It is diffi'Tult to explain 
the different rankings assigned oy teachers and students tw this item. 
Since the population studied was predominantly female, teachers may 
have assumed that better jobs were not available. For that reason, 
teachers may have placed less importance on this item than students did. 
If this is true, however, teachers should still make explicit their 
reasons for not giving greater emphasis to the acq^isition of those 
attitudes and relationships that lead to success in the world of work. 
It should be pointed out that the middle-Georgia ABE program is not 
geared to vocational education, nor are most of the ABB programs 
elsewhere (although there are significant exceptions). F^nce, teachers 
may have reasoned that little attention should be given to the world 
of work. Students, quite obviously, disagreed with this assessment, 
and a major factor for making the ABB program relevant to the needs 
and interests of the middle-Georgia students was overlooked or given 
little .attention. 

Short of teaching the skills required for a specific job, what 
can teachers do to relate ABE more specifically to the hopes of their 
students for a better job? Three approaches are suggested: 

First, the importance of the skills taught for the purpose of 
obtaining a better job can be emphasized repeatedly. Secondly, the need 
to know how to get along with people in any business organit%ition can 
be stressed. Research in other areas has indicated that failure to 
get along with people is more oft^n the reason for losing a job 
than inability to perform the specific skills associated with the job; 
the tasks of one worker are so interrelated with those assigned to 
another worker that cooperation and teamwork are essential in thft 
modem business and industrial world. Finally, the teacher can 
emphasize the iiqjortance of habits such as punctuality and personal 
cleanliness, as well as attitudes such as putting in a fair day's work 
for a fair day's pay. Attitudes and habits of these types formed major 
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portions of the training prograa conducted by the Opportunities 
Industrialization Center (OIC), a aoveaent that originated in Philadelphia 
with the Reverend Leon Sullivan and that has spread to oMiny other cities 
around the country. 

To Pass the High School Test (Ranking: S/6: T/18) . The relatively 
low ranking of this item by teachers wmy indicate that teachers assuned 
that it was useless to try to get a high school diploaa late in life. 
Tlie largest percentage of people in the population studied in Middle 
Georgia is in the 41- to 4S-year-old age bracket. Regardless of age 
differences, students aay siaply have been seeking a second chance 
after failing or forfeiting the first chance. It aust be noted, however, 
that the ABE prograa enconpasses grades 0 through 8; it lays the ground 
work fbr adults to pass a high school test. That teachers aay not have 
stressed the iaportance of passing a high school test was at variance 
with the desires of the disadvantaged. 

To prepare students to take a high school test, teachers can aake 
students test oriented. Diagnostic tests could be given, and placeaent 
as a result of the test could be aade in coabination with inforaal 
procedures such as personal data and educati'^nal and em>loyaent back- 
ground of the students. The inforaation ga*.. red could be used in helping 
the ABE stMdent set his goals, which, in turn, would be the basis for 
evaluating his progress. It is iaportant to teach the adult to allocate 
his tiae wisely, reread questions, check coaputations , and be alert to 
qualifying adjectives in test questions. If these skills are taught, 
how to take a test becoaes part of the student's curriculua. 

The effeC' ve teacher will see that constant feedback is a natural 
consequence of the testing situation for the student in the learning 
process. The student will need this inforaation for planning, to 
reevaluate and revise his goals. The inforaation obtained through 
the use of tests should be an aid to the student and the teacher 
in reaching the desired objectives. Such objectives aay be improving 
achieveaent in the skill areas, developing suitability fbr job place- 
aent and job proaotion, and increasing coapetency levels. Nhen prepared 
tests are adainistered, the student's objectives aust still be in the 
foreground in teras of what they can do to help the student learn aore 
about hiaself, his characteristics, and his potentialities. 

The aforeaentioned considerations include soae of the efforts that 
teachers could aake in classrooa situations to teach students according 
to their aotives and needs. For ail the ranked iteas, however, teachers 
have a responsibility to the students. If they start with the causal 
agents and concerns that the disadvantaged adult brings into the learning 
situation and utilize carefully selected aaterials related to these 
reasons to teach the basic skills, better students as well as a better 
prot;raa will result. Good teachers will look for specific interests 
and aotives of their individual adult students- -the real reasons they 
are attending the learning group— and atteiqpt to aodify standard course 
work accordingly. 



Unfortunately, if teachers* assuaptions about the reasons behind 
enrol Inent do not coincide with the students* reasons, the basic 
causes for their enrollment are overlooked, and teachers* effbrts 
to provide gratification are without benefit to the students. 

While an understanding of con«on adult notives fonu a preliainary 
basis for satisfactory instruction, teachers seriously interested in 
adult aotlvation aust review the specific reasons of each individual 
in the class if iaaediate success is to be achieved for each particular 
student and his objectives. Success can only be achieved after interaction 
and discussion with students in order to aodify standard lessons where 
necessary. Such interaction also helps ensure that each student 
understands the pertinent relationships between the lesson and his own 
life, as well as the teacher's interest in hia. 

Suaaary 

The ABE teacher, working together with the student, nust adapt 
the standard prograa so that it becoows the vehicle through idiich 
•otives can be Maintained until the objectives are achieved. If the 
teacher lacks an understanding of these basic needs and causal agents, 
inefficient learning, boredom, and a feeling that the activity has no 
personal relevance prevail. An understanding of the Motives and 
appropriate Modifications of the prograM should bring interest, 
vitality, and continued participation. 
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